CHAPTER    I

WHAT IS  WORLD LITERATURE?

1HE EXPRESSION World Literature originated with
Goethe. Our work could hardly be placed under a nobler
or more fitting patronage. For Goethe is a perfect illus-
tration of the conception that he named 5 to define his spirit is
to define our subject. The supreme exponent of German cul-
ture, he was able to look beyond the political and linguistic
boundaries of his tribe. Nothing human was alien to him. He
\considered the treasure house of mankind as his legitimate
heritagej he enjoyed the masterpieces of ancient Greece and
Rome, and those of modern France, Italy, Spain and England
as well -7 he even sought to bridge the gulf between Oriental
and Occidental cultures. Everywhere he assumed the freedom
of a son of the house $ he gave so convincing an interpretation
of Hamlet that our critics accepted it for generations with
scarcely a challenge. As he freely received, no less freely did
he give. He had all Europe for his audience. Twice at least, in
his early tale of frustration and despair, The Sorrows of Young
Werthery and in the first part of his mighty philosophical drama,
Faust, he reached, not scholarly and critical readers alone, but
the multitude. For years before his death, his position as the
head of European letters was unquestioned. Other prophets
have arisen in his Germany, whose message can hardly be
reconciled with Goethe's ideal j but the spirit that shone in
Weimar shall outlive the fret and fury of our day.

There is some danger, however, in claiming Goethe as our
master. It might foster the notion that World Literature Js a
formidablej^ject^fitjonly for suchj^t^
at ^second-hand, for his learned disciples. We might as well